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‘ CHAPTER XV. | 
i Before I reached the city it was dusk. | 
_ It was my purpose to spend the night at 
it Mettingen. I was not solicitous, as long 


8; as I was attended by a faithful servant, to 
be there at an early hour. My exhausted | 


Y , : 
, strength required me to take some retresh- 
y ment. With this view, and in order to 
e pay respect to one whose affection for me 
: was truly maternal, I stopped at Mrs. Bayn- | 
7 ton’s. She was absent from home; but I 
had scarcely entered the house when one 
: of her domestics presented me a letter. I 
’ opened and read as follows :— | 
“ To Clara Wieland, ! 
: “¢ What shall I say to extenuate the | 
. misconduct of last night? It is my duty | 
, to repair it to the utmost of my power, but 
the only way in which it can be repaired, 
a you will not, I fear, be prevailed on to | 
‘ adopt. It is by granting me an interview, || 
> at your own house, at eleven o’clock this 
night. I have no means of removing any | 
. fears that you may entertain of my designs, 


but my simple and solemn declarations.— 
These, after what has passed between us, | 
you may deem unworthy of confidence.. I | 
| : cannot help it. My folly and rashness has | 
. left me no other resource. I will be at) 


your door by that hour. If you choose to | 


- 





admit me to a conference, provided that’ 
conference has no witnesses, I will disclose | 
to you particulars, the knowledge of which | 
is of the utmost importance to your happi- 
ness. Farewell. 
CARWIN.” | 

What a letter was this! A man known | 
to be an assassin and robber; one capable | 
of plotting against my life and my fame; ) 
detected lurking in my chamber, and avow- || 
ing designs the most flagitious and dread- || 
ful, now solicits me to grant him a mid- 
night interview ! “fo adaiit bim alone in 
my presence! Could he make this request | 
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|| Son. 


| irretrievably destroyed. 
| the idea that such a meeting was possible. | 


‘sunk anew on viewing the inextricable 


_— : z - 


What had he seen in me, that could justify | 
him in admitting so wild a belief? Yet. 


| this request is preferred with the utmost | 
| gravity. 


It is not accompanied by an ap-! 
Had | 
he misconduct to which he alludes been a 
slight incivility, and the interview request- 
ed, to take place in the midst of my friends, | 
there would have been no extravagance in 
the tenor of this letter; but, as it was, the | 
writer had surely been bereft of his rea-' 


pearance of uncommon earnestness. 
t 


I perused this epistle frequently. The 
request it contained might be called auda-. 


| Cious or stupid, if it had been made by a 


different person; but from Carwin, who 
could not be unaware of the effect which it 
must naturally produce, and of the manner 
in which it would unavoidably be treated, 
it was perfectly inexplicable. He must 


have counted on the success of some plot, 
‘in order to extort my assent. 


None of 
those motives by which I am usually go- 


| verned, would ever have persuaded me to | 
_ meet any one of his sex, at the time and place 


which he had prescribed. Much less would 
I consent to a meeting with a man, tainted 


with the most detestable crimes, and by | 


whose arts my own safety had been so im- 


minently endangered, and my happiness | 
I shuddered at | 


I felt some reluctance to approach a spot | 
which he still visited and haunted. 

Such were the ideas which first suggest- 
ed themselves on the perusal of the letter. | 
Meanwhile, I resumed my journey. My) 


\ thoughts still dwelt upon the same topic. ! 
| Gradually, from ruminating on this epistle, | 


I reverted to my interview with Pleyel. I 
recalled the particulars of the dialogue to, 
which he had been an auditor. My heart, 


| complexity of this deception, and the in- 


auspicious concurrence of events, which | 
tended to confirm him in his error. When | 
he approached my chamber door, my ter- | 
ror kept me mute. He put his ear, per-) 
haps, to the crevice, but it caught the sound 
of nothing human. 
any token that denoted some one to be) 
within, words would have ensued ; and as 


with the expectation of my compliance ? i omnipresence was impossible, this disco- it 


_mentous to my happiness. 


Had I called, or made | 


very, and the artless narrative of what had 
just passed, would have saved me from his 
murderous invectives. He went into his 
chamber, and after some interval, I stole 
across the entry and down the stairs, with 
inaudible steps. Having secured the outer 
doors, I returned with less circumspection. 
He heard me not when I descended ; but 


/my returning steps were easily distinguish- 


ed. Now, he thought, was the guilty in- 


terview at an end. In what other way 


was it possible for him to construe these 


signals ? 

How fallacious and precipitate was my 
decision! Carwin’s plot owed its success 
to a coincidence of events scarcely credible. 
The balance was swayed from its equipoise 
by ahair. Had leven begun the conver- 
sation with an account of what befel me in 
my chamber, my previous interview with 
Wieland would have taught him to suspect 
ine of imposture; yet, if I were discoursing 
with this ruffian, when Pleyel touched the 
lock of my chamber door, and when he 
shut his own door wath so much violence, 
now, he might ask, should I be able to re- 
late these incidents? Perhaps he had 
withheld the knowledge of these circum- 
stances from my brother, from whom, there- 
fore, 1 could not obtain it, so that my inno- 
cence would have thus been irresistibly de- 
monstrated. 

The first impulse which flowed from 
these ideas, was to return upon my steps, 
and demand once more an interview; but 
he was gone: his parting declarations were 
remembered. 

Pleyel, I exclaimed, thou art gone for 
ever! Are thy mistakes beyond the reach 
of detection? Am I helpless in the midst 
of this snare? The plotter isathand. He 
even speaks in the style of penitence. He 
solicits an’ interview which he promises 
shall end in the disclosure of something mo- 
What can he 
say which will avail to turn aside this evil ? 
3ut why should his remorse be feigned ? 
I have done him no injury. His wicked- 
ness is fertile only of despair ; and the bil- 
lows of remorse will some time overbear 
him. Why may not this event have al- 


| ready taken place? Why should I retuse 


o see him? 
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This idea was present, as it were, for a 
moment. I suddenly recoiled from it, con- 
founded at that phrensy which could give 
even momentary harbour to such a scheme ; 
yet presently it returned. At length, I 
even conceived it to deserve deliberation. 
I questioned whether it was not proper to 
admit, at a lonely spot, in a sacred hour, 
this man of tremendous and inscrutable at- 
tributes, this performer of horrid deeds, and 
whose presence was predicted to call down 
unheard-of and unutterable horrors. 

What was it that swayed me? I felt 
myself divested of the power to will con- 
trary to the motives that determined me to 
seek his presence. My mind seemed to be 
split into separate parts, and these parts to 


have entered into furious and implacable | 
contention. These tumults gradually sub- | 


sided. The reasons why I should confide 
in that interposition which had hitherto de- 
fended me; in those tokens of compunc- 
tion which this letter contained; io the 
efficacy of this interview to restore its spot- 





}gument? Have F not reason on my side, 
\and the power of imparting conviction '— 


‘ravelling the maze in which Pleyel is be- 





lessness to my character, and banish all 
illusions from the mind of my friend, con- 
tinually acquired new evidence and new 
strength. . 

What should I fear in his presence ?— 
This was unlike an artifice intended to be- 
tray me into his hands. If it were an ar- 
tifice, what purpose would it serve? The 
freedom of my mind was untouched, and 
that freedom would defy the assaults of 
blandishments or magic. Force was I not 
able to repel. On the former occasion my 
courage, it is true, had failed at the immi- 


nent approach of danger; but then I had | 


not enjoyed opportunities of deliberation; 
I had foreseen nothing; I was sunk into 
imbecility by my previous thoughts; I had 
been the victim of recent disappointments 
and anticipated ills: Witness. my infatua- 
tion in opening the closet in opposition to 
divine injunctions. 

Now, perhaps, my courage was the off- 
spring of a no less erring principle. Pleyel 
was forever lost to me. I strove in vain 
to assume his person, and suppress my re- 
sentment; I strove in vain to believe in 
the assuaging influence of time, to look for- 
ward 40 the birth-day of new hopes, and 
the re-exaltation of that luminary, of whose 
effulgencies I had so long, and so liberall y 
partaken. | 

What had I to suffer worse than was al- 
ready inflicted ? 

Was not Carwin my foe? Towed my 


+ 


untimely fate to his treason. Instead of 
flying from his presence, ought I not to de- 
vote all my faculties to the gaining of an 
interview, and compel him to repair the ills 
of which he has been the author? Why 
should I suppose him impregnable to ar- 


Cannot he be made tosee the justice of un- 


wildered ? 

He may, at least, be accessible to fear. 
Has he nothing to fear from the rage of an 
injured woman ? But suppose him inacces- 
sible to such inducements ; suppose him to 
persist in all his flagitious purposes; are 
not the means of defence and resistance in 
my power? 

In the progress of such thoughts, was the 
resolv‘ion at last formed. I hoped that the 
interview was sought by him for a laudable 
end; but, be that as it would, I trusted 
that by energy of reasoning or of action, I 
should render it auspicious, or, at least, 


tentions were possibly beneficent. Should 
I station guards about-the house, and make 
an act, intended perhaps for my benefit, in- 
strumental to his own destruction? Wie- 
iand might be justified in thus employing 
the knowledge which I should impart, but 
I, by imparting it, should pollute myself 
with more hateful crimes than those unde- 
servedly imputed to me. This scheme, 
therefore, I unhesitatingly rejected. The 
views with which I should return to my 
own house, it would therefore be necessary 
to conceal. Yet some pretext must be in- 
vented. I had never been initiated into 
the trade of lying. Yet what but falsehood 
was a deliberate suppression of the truth ? 
To deceive by silence or by words, is the 
same. 

Yet what would a lie avail me? What 
pretext would justify this change in my 
plan? Would it not tend to confirm the 
imputations of Pleyel? That I should vo- 
luntarily return to a house in which honour 
and life had so lately been endangered, 











| more into doubt. Did not equity enjoin 


harmless. 

Such a determination must unavoidably | 
fluctuate. The poet’s chaos was no unapt 
emblem of the state of my mind. A tor- 
ment was awakened in my bosom which I 
foresaw would end only when this inter- 
view was past, and its consequences fully 
experienced. Hence my impatience for 
the arrival of the hour which had been pre- 
scribed by Carwin. 

Meanwhile, my meditations were tumul- 
tuously active. New impediments to the 
execution of the scheme were speedily sug- 
gested. I had apprised Catherine of my 
intention to spend this and many future 
nights with her. Her husband was in- 
formed of this arrangement, and had zea- 
lously approved it. Eleven o’clock ex- 
ceeded their hour of retiring. What ex- 
cuse should I form for changing my plan? 
Should I show this letter to Wieland, and 
submit myself to his direction ?~ But I 
knew in what way he would decide. He 
would fervently dissuade me from going. 
Nay, would he not do more? He was ap- 
prised of the offences of Carwin, and of the 
reward offered for his apprehension.— 
Would he not seize this opportunity of ex- 
ecuting justice on a criminal ? 

This idea was new. I was plunged once 


me thus to facilitate his arrest? No. I 
disdained the office of betrayer. Carwin 





could be explained in no way favourable to 
my integrity. 

These reflections, if they did not change, 
at least suspended my decision. In this 
state of uncertainty I alighted at the Aut. 
We gave this name to the house tenanted 
by the farmer and his servants, and which 
was situated on the verge of my brother's 
ground, and at a considerable distance 
from the mansion. The path to the man- 


| sion was planted by a double row of wal- 


nuts. Along this path I proceeded alone. 
I entered the parlour in which was a light 
just expiring in the socket. There was no 
one in the room. I perceived by the clock 
that stood against the wall, that it was near 





j 


eleven. The lateness of the hour startled 
me. What had become of the family >— 
They were usually retired an hour before 
this; but the unextinguished taper, and the 
unbarred door, were indications that they 
had not retired. I again returned to the 
hall, and passed from one room to another, 
but still encountered not a human being. 


I imagined that, perhaps, the lapse of a 
few minutes would explain these appear- 
ances. Meanwhile I reflected that the pre- 
concerted hour had arrived. Carwin was, 
perhaps, waiting my approach. Should I 
immediately retire to my own house, no 
vone would be apprised of my proceeding. 
Nay, the interview might pass, and I be 
enabled to return in half an hour. Hence 














was unapprised of his danger, and his in- ; 


no necessity would arise for dissimulation. 
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I was so far influenced by these views | 
that I rose to execute this design ; but again, | 
the unusual condition of the house occurred | 
to me, and some vague solicitude as to the 
condition of the family. I was nearly cer- 
tain that my brother had not retired ; but by 
what motives he could be induced to desert 
his house thus unseasonably, I could by no 
means divine. Louisa Conway, at least, | 
was at home, and had, probably, retired to | 





vise 
her chamber; perhaps she was able to im- | 


part the information I wanted. | 

I went to her chamber, and found her | 
asleep. She was delighted and surprised | 
at my arrival, and told me with how much) 
impatience and anxiety my brother and his 
wife had waited my coming. They were) 
fearful that some mishap had befallen me, | 
and had remained up longer than the usual 
period. Notwithstanding the lateness of 
the hour, Catherine would not resign the) 
hope of seeing me. Louisa said she had’ 
left them both in the parlour, and she knew 
of no cause for their absence. 

As yet I was not without solicitude on 
account of their personal safety. I was far 
from being perfectly at ease on that head, 
but entertained no distinct conception of 
the danger that impended over them. Per- 
haps to beguile the moments of my long. 
protracted stay, they had gone to walk upon | 
the bank. .The atmosphere, though illu-| 
minated only by the star-light, was remark- | 
ably serene. Meanwhile the desirableness 
of an interview with Carwin, again return- 
ed, and I finally resolved to seek it. 

I passed with doubting and hasty steps 
along the path. My dwelling, seen at a 
distance, was gloomy and desolate. It had 
no inhabitant, for my servant, in conse- 
quence of my new arrangement, had gone 
to Mettingen. The temerity of this at- 
tempt began to show itself in more vivid | 








colours to my understanding. Whoever | 


has pointed steel is not without arms; yet 
what must have been the state of my mind 
when I could meditate, without shuddering, 


_on the use of a murderous weapon, and be- 


lieve myself secure merely because I was 

capable of being made so by the death of 

another? Yet this was not my state. I 

felt as if I was rushing into deadly toils, 

without the power of pausing or receding. 
[ To be continued.} 
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The glory of young men is their strength ; 
and the beauty of old men is the gray head. 





FOR "PHE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. _ || painted their faces,and assumed the disguise 
Ln seat — * || of savages, they advanced toward the Indian 
; ATTACK OF BOONSBOROUGH. ' towns, and had arrived within about twen- 
We have been much amused of late, in || ty-five miles of their destination, when théy 
perusing a series of anecdotes, related of | met a party of nearly two bundred and 
the first settlers of the country, west of the | fifty Indians, principally on horse-back, 
mountains. They are published in the |! going to make an attack upon the settles 
Western Review and consist principally of | ments in Kentucky. Major Smith and his 
adventures among the Indians, a field of|}men had the good fortune to see this for- 
vast extent; and we know of none that | midable party, before they were themselves 
promises to be more prolific. What a|/ observed, but instead of instantly endea- 
volume of “ Evening Tales,” might be |) vouring to make good their retreat, they 
collected by an ingenious traveller, through | fired, and killed two of the enemy who 
those parts ;—not from tradition, but from |, were mounted. This unexpected attack 
the very actors themselves. alarmed the Indians, and, without stopping 
With these hints we will introdace the } to examine the number or strength of their 
following account of an attack by the In- ‘assailants, they precipitately retreated.— 
dians upon Boonsborough, one of the first ! The heroic adventurers, flushed by their 
settlements in Kentucky :— | success, advanced and repeated their fire 
“ Colonel George Rogers Clarke, who || The savages, however, at length recovered 
had been sent out from Virginia, with a | their self-possession, and after deliberately 
regiment of soldiers, to defend the Western | holding a council of war, resolved to turh 
Country, believing Kentucky to be less ex- || upon their pursuers, of whose characte: 
posed at that time thas many other places, || and design, in consequence of their dis- 
had gone to Indiana and Illinois, and had | guise, they were probably ignorant. Mean- 
taken with him not only the regular troops, | time, Major Smith,’ perceiving the immi- 
but a number of the most active and en-| nent hazard to which he and his little army 
terprising young men from Kentucky.— || were exposed, advised a retreat, and before 


‘Smith was left to defend this part of the) the Indians had concluded their council, 


country, and was ordered to be particular- they had advanced too far to be easily over- 
ly attentive to the protection of Boonsbo- || taken, and in the course of that night and 
rough, which was the earliest, and at that! the next morning, all arrived safe at Boons- 
time, the most important settlement in| borough. About an hour after the last ot 
Kentucky. He repaired, therefore, to that | their number had entered the fort, not less 
post, and with much labour and fatigue re- || than six hundred Indians, in three divisions 
built the fort. Learning, however, from | of about two hundred each, appeared with 
some prisoners who had escaped, that the | colours, and took their stations on different 
Indians were about to make inrvads into || sides of the fort. It was deemed prudent 
the settlement, and deeming it best to anti-|/ not to fire upon them until they should 
cipate their movements, and unexpectedly heomemannge the attack. Their first step, 
to attack them on their own ground, he| however, was to send a flag, with a request 
left about twenty youth, to defend the fort, || that the commander of the fort would come 


and marched, with thirty of his most ac- 
tive men, towards the Shawanee towns.— 
When they reached the Blue Licks, eleven 








of the number, being anxious for their fa- 
milies whom they had left behind, and con- 
sidering the force too small to accomplish 
the object in view, resolved to abandon the 
enterprise, and returned to the fort. The 
other nineteen, not discouraged by the ir- 
resolution of their companions, but rather 
animated by the reflection that the glory of 
success would be increased by the diminu- 


‘out and treat with them. A council was 
held, and it was at first determined, con- 
‘trary to the opinion of Major Smith, not 
‘to comply with the request. They sent, 
however, a second-time, stating that_they 
| had letters from Detroit for the command- 
ing officer, and it was then resolved that 
Major Smith and Colonel Daniel Boone 
should venture out, and hear what they 
had to say. Three chiefs met them with 
great parade about fifty yards from the 
fort, conducted them to the spot designated 





tion of their number, heroically persevered. 
When they reached the mouth of Licking, 
they were compelled to build rafts, upon 








which to cross the Ohio. Having then 


for their consultation, and spread a panther 
skin for their seat, while two other Indians 
held bushes over their heads to protect 














them from the sun. Here the chief ad- 
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dressed them for about five minutes assur- 
ing them of the most friendly disposition, 
and a part of the men grounded their arms, 
and advanced to shake hands with them. 
The chief then produced a letter and pro- 
clamation from Governor Hamilton at De- 
troit, proposing to them the most favoura- 
bie terms, if they would remove thither.— 
Major Smith replied that the proposition 
was a kind one, but that it was impossible 
to effect the removal of all their women 
and children. The Indian assured him 
that that was no obstacle, as he had brought 
forty horses for their accommodation.— 
After a long and apparently friendly con- 
sultation, during which they smoked to- 








that they had abstained from killing hogs 
and cattle, from a wish not to offend the 
whites: Major Smith and Colonel Boone 
returned to make known the proposals, and 
to consult upon the course to be pursued. 
_ On their return, they were accompanied 


by twenty Indians, as far as the limits be-| 


youd which it was agreed they should not 
go. Smith then called together all the 
men, who were within the fort, read to 


them the letter, and inquired what was to} 


be done. They asked his opinion, and he 
frankly told them, that the only course he 
considered judicious and safe, was to de- 
cline the terms proposed, and to resolve to 
defend the fort against any attack that 
might be made. The Indians had no can- 
non, and there was plenty of ammunition 
within the fort, so that he conceived there 
was little danger to be apprehended in the 
result. His counsel was approved and the 
course resolved on. 

“In a short time the Indians sent another 
flag, in order, as they said, to ascertain the 
result of the consultation within the fort. 
Major Smith sent them word, that he had 
told them all he could say on the subject, 
but if they wished to hold a treaty, as it is 

called, they must come forward, and a 
place would be selected for the purpose. 
Thirty chiefs came forward accordingly, 
bat could not be induced to approach with- 
in less than eighty yards of the fort. - Ma- 
jor Smith, Colonel Boone, and four men 
went. out to meet them, and continued in 
close conference with them upwards of two 
days, and a treaty was at last agreed upon, 
with the condition, that neither party should 
eross the Ohio, till it was regularly ratified 

~ ‘by the authority of the’state. This, Major 


- . Smith considered asa deception, as he 
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. 1| 
gether, and the Indians gave assurances 
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placed no confidence in the negotiators.— | the fort in this way unsuccessful, the sava- 
On the third day of the conference, which ges returned again to their arms, and kept 
was the 9th day of September, 1778, when | up a brisk fire with musketry, with but 
the treaty was prepared for signature, the | little intermission, for three days. | On the 
old chief, who seemed to regulate all the | morning of the third day, Major Smith, 
proceedings, stepped aside to speak to || discovered them digging a mine, in order 
some young men at a distance, observing || to make a way, uader the walls, into the 
that he would return shortly and sign. the | fort. To defeat this object, he cut a hole 
treaty. On his return Major Smith re-' under his kitchen, through which he went 
remarked that he had ‘substituted young (out, and dug a ditch between them and the 
warriors for some of the older men around | wall in a spot completely within the reach 


the council board, and inquiring the cause, | 
the chief assured him that the change had | 
been made to gratify some of the young. 


men, who wished to be present on the oc-. 
casion. It was then proposed to shake 
hands, and as Major Smith arose for the 
purpose, two Indians seized him behind. 
Previously to his leaving the fort, the Major, 
suspecting some treacherous design, had 


of the guns of the fort. Before they reach- 
ed the ditch, however, the mine fell in, and 
all their labour was lost. They then again 
returned to their fire arms, and poured 
continual volleys against the fort, without 


reaching, however, the persons within. 


During this firing, which continued in all, 


about eight days; they repeatedly called to 
| Major Smith to surrender, and promised, in 


‘ble confusion ensued. 





placed twenty-five men in a bastion, with) 
orders to fire unhesitatingly at the council, |) 
so soon as any violence should be attempt- | But, notwithstanding their perseverance 
ed by them. Thesinstant he was seized, WS nota little alarming, it was unanimous- 
about six hundred guns were discharged | ly concluded not to surrender, but to await 
by the Indians in the neighbourhood, and ! the event with fortitude and resolution. 
the fire was promptly returned by the men | On the morning of the 17th of September, 
in the bastion. Major Smith, who was | the ninth day from the commencement of 
then liberated from the grasp of his first/ the seige, the Indians killed a number of 
assailants, attempted to seize the man, with | ‘he cattle belonging to the fort, and in the 
whom he had been in the act of shaking |) COUrse of that day they made their retreat. 
hands, but just then a ball from the fort 
mortally#wounding the savage, he fell, and 
major Smith upon him. A scene of terri- 
The firing was kept 
up with vehemence on both sides. Colo- 
nel Boone was slightly wounded, and as an 
uplifted tomahawk was just about for the 
second time to fall upon his head, he dex- 
terously avoded it, and Major Smith, who 
was at that instant passing rapidly by, ur 
his way to the fort, received the blow, 
the force of which, however, being almost 


that event, to treat him and his companions 
with the utmost. humanity and kindness 


“ This siege proved a serious affair to the 
Indians, who lost about two hundred killed, 
besides a great number wounded. The 
whites, on the contrary, being protected by 
the fort, behind which they could remain 
_in almost perfect safety, while they delibe- 
'rately picked off their assailants, lost only 


| 


two killed, and six wounded. 


* The escape of Smith, Boone, and their 
companions, who attefded the Indian coun 
| cil, was indeed almost miraculous; and 


ich, can only be accounted for by the confusion 
spent, it did not inflict a very violent wound. | into which the Indians were thrown by the 


All the whites then fled with the utmost || prompt, unexpected, and destructive fire, 
possible expedition to the fort, and the In-|| which-was poured in upon thenr from the 
dians continued firing at them as they ran.|/ men stationed by Smith in the bastion.— 
They all reached the fort, however, with- || Two of the savages who first seized him, 
out receiving any fatal wound. The firing || were almost instantaneously killed, and the 
continued on both sides without intermis- || wonderful accuracy of the marksmen avoid- 
sion from early in the morning till dark.|/ed bim, although in close contact with 
The Indians then procured a quantity of|\them. The rest, seeing their comrades 
faggots, to which they set fire, and threw thus unexpectedly fall, had not presence of 
them thus lighted upon the houses and into || mind sufficient to prevent the escape of 
the fort, but as those within were provided || their intended prisoners, who, regardless of 
with machinery for throwing water, they every thing but flight, made their way, 
were enabled to extinguish the faggots as || amidst the confusion which reigned around 
they fell. Finding their efforts to destroy || them, with but little injury to the fort.” 
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ter. He was the keeper of Cumnor-place, | looking at him a moment, then dropping 
one of the Earl’s possessions, in which was |! his eyes, and with little ceremony extricat- 
! confined an unknown female, extremely | ing his hand from the friendly grasp of the 
beautiful. This relation gave the shrewd person by whom he was addressed, ‘ are 





One of the most astonishing cters |]; . os ; aco 
tl _ : a a mg 0, Lambourne enough insight into the affair, you Michael Lambourne ?? 
of the age, isthe unknown author of Wa- able hi af s . HI 
| Asahi > al to enable him to make use of it for hisown |; “ ‘ Ay; sure as you are Anthony Fos- 
> ¢ > ¢ Le > els ; nit "OG } } j 
verly, na - ne a em ‘©; purposes. Among other characteristics, | ter,’ replied Lambourne. 
same cast, and from the same pen. W- | Tony Fac 6 r i| , . , , 
a é hogy ra? | ae : | Tony Foster was extremely morose, and|| “ ¢ Tis well!’ answered his sullen host ; 
er he may be, it is certain that he NaS || his en), y 6 an } 
ever: J ; R nts employment under the Earl, served as |‘ and what may Michael Lambourne ex- 
) ‘ . , acce } » ‘UU ‘Q 4#hyg F 7 ° e e . — . . 
— a = as % Gency over wwe a pretext for breaking off all communion! pect from his visit hither ?’ 
minds of the reading public; and that he | with his former associates. Mike Lam-| “‘Votaa Dios,’ answered Lambourne, | 


rts . ; gy 
ains such ascendency ac able ; : : 
maintains such ascendency with admirable | bourne, however, determines to pay hima ‘LT expected a better welcome than I am 


success. But the most remarkable trait in 
his character is, the facility with which he 
puts out volume after volume, without ap- 
pearing to jade his faculties—or even with- 
out giving himself time to study his cha- 


racters ; yet we eannot perceive any great | 
falling off, nor any essential defects in any | 
thing he attempts to portray ; nor lave we | 


ever witnessed any visible decline in popu- 
lar opinion. The name of Waverly still 
acts as a charm on all his productions, and 
its magic power haying withstood so many 


tests, will hardly prove worthless, when. 


backed by so pleasing a work as Kenil- 
worth. The author is perfectly himself in 
the book before us, and although he has 
glided into rather a different channel, still 
he wanders among natural objects, and 
every thing is to the life. 

The scene of Kenilworth is laid in Eng- 


land, and the very interesting reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, furnish the incidents.— 
| slowly into the middle of the room, and | 


Sir Walter Raleigh, and the leading cha- 
racters of that day, are among the heroes 
of the work. It commences with a scene 
at an ina, situated in the village of Cumnor, 


about four miles from Oxford. Here we. 


are introduced to Giles Gosling, and his 
hopeful nephew Michael Lambourne.— 


This last is one of those bold and daring | 


\ gentleman who accompanied Mike] so true | 


characters, always introduced by this, 


writer, and kept up with his own peculiar | 


excellence of delineation. ‘The conversa- 
tion soon leads to the theme of the whole 


story. Mike Lambourne, it seems, had been | 


absent from his native place, the last eigh- 
teen years that had past; upon his return, 


he whimsically introduced himself to his 
uncle, who had just been unwittingly giving 1 unwilling hand, and shaking it with such 
his character, in plain terms, to his face. | 


visit, and avows his intention to the com-| like to meet, T think.’ 

pany assembled in the tap-room of Giles “¢ Why, thou gallows-bird—thou jail- 
Gosling. A young mercer, however, lays tat—thou friend for the hangman and his 
a wager that he dare not, and deposits his customers,’ replied Foster, ‘ hast thou the 
stake in the hands of Gosling, while Mike @Ssurance to expect countenance from any 
does the same; at this interval, a young One whose neck is beyond the compass of 
gentIman, who had been in the house for @ Lyburn tippet? 

several days without even telling hisname,| “ ‘ It may be with me as you say,’ re- 
and remarkably retired in his behaviour, plied Lambourne ; ¢ and suppose I grant 
‘solicits permission to share with Mike in it to be so for argument’s sake, I were still 
his adventure, and to accompany him on £004 enough society for mine ancient friend 
this visit, and they accordingly set out on Anthony Fire-the-Fagot, though he be, 
‘the ensuing morning. This interview is for the present, by some indescribable title, 
finely told in the following sentences :— the master of Cumnor-Place.’ 

‘Mike sues for admittance, and obtains it “ ‘ Hark you, Michael Lambourne,’ said 


. . * Cw ° — 
under the pretence of having important Foster; ‘ you are a gambler now, and live 
by the counting of chances—Compute me 


the odds that I do not, on this instant. 
throw you out of that window into the 
ditch there.’ 


| despatches to communicate from the court. 
_Authony Foster soon made his appearance: 
“ He raised his eyes as he entered the 
‘room, and fixed a keenly penetrating glance, “'°*" 
upon his two visiters, then cast them down | ~~ Twenty to one that you do not,’ an- 


as if counting his steps, while he advanced swered the sturdy visiter. 
*¢ And wherefore, I pray you?’ de- 


manded Anthony Foster, setting his teeth, 
and compressing his lips, like one who en- 
deavours to suppress some violeut internal 
emotion. 

«* ¢ Because,’ said Lambourne, coolly, 
‘ you dare not for your life lay a finger on 
me. Iam younger and stronger than you, 
and have in me a double portion of the 
fighting devil, though not, it may be, quite 
so much of the undermining fiend, that finds 
an under-grovnd way to his purpose—who 
hides halters under folk’s pillows, and who 
puts ratsbane into their porridge, as the 
stage-play says.’ 

[ To be continued. ] 


said, in a low and smothered tone of voice, 
|‘ Let me pray you, gentlemen, to tell me 
‘the cause of this visit.’ 

“ He looked as if he expected the an-' 
swer from Tressilian; [the name of the 


was Lambourne’s observation, that the su- 
perior air of breeding and dignity shone 
through the disguise of an inferior dress. | 
But it was Michael who replied to bim, 
| with the easy familiarity of an old friend, | 
‘and a tone which seenied unembarrassed | 
'| by any doubt of the most cordial reception. 
| s¢¢ Ha! my dear friend and ingle, ‘Tony 
Foster!’ he exclaimed, seizing upen the| 





. . ‘ P 
emphasis as almost to stagger the sturdy The first time that Thomas Aquinas vir 





} 





He soon inquires concerning his old com- || rame of the person whom he addressed ; sited Rome, Innocent the Fourth, who then 
rades, and hears a very strange story about ||‘ how fares it with you for many a long filled the Pontifical Chair, said to him, 


one Tony Foster, ‘his old associate. He || year?—What! have you altogether for- 
had, by some mysterious means, acquired |! gotten your friend, gossip, and play-fellow, 
Vast possessions, and was in the employ of || Michael Lambourne ?’ 

the Queen’s favourite, the Earl of Leices-|| “ * Michael Lambourne!’ said Fuster, | 




















| & You see we cannot say, with Peter, silver 


and gold have I none.” No,” said Aqui- 
nas, “ neither can you command, as he did, 
the lame man to arise and walk.” 
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EARL OF ESSEX. 

Thomas Lord Cromwell, Earl of Essex, 
was a soldier under the Duke of Bourbon, 
at the sacking of Rome in the year 1527. 
While he was abroad, in a military charac- 
ter, in a very low station, he fell sick, and 
was unable to follow the army : he was ob- 
served one day by an Italian merchant to 
walk very pensive, aad had all the appear- 
ance of penury and wretchedness. The 
merchant inquired of him the place of his 
birth and fortune, and, upon conversing 
with Cromwell, was so well pleased with 
the account he gave of himself, that he 
supplied him with money and credit to 
carry him to England. Cromwell after- 
wards made the most rapid progress in state 
preferments ever known. Honeurs were 
multiplied thick upon him, and he came to 
have the dispensing of his sovereign’s 
bounty. It happened that this Italian 
merchant’s circamstances decayed, and he 
came to England te solicit the payment of 
some debts due to him, by his correspond- 
ents; who, finding him necessitous, were 
disposed to put him off, and to take the ad- 
vantage of his want to avoid payment.— 
This not a little embarrassed the foreigner, 
who was now in a situation forlorn enough. 
As Providence would have it, Lerd Crom- 
well, then Earl of Essex, riding to court, 
saw this merchant walking with a dejected 
countenance, which put him in mind of his 
former situation. He immediately ordered 
one of his attendants to desire the merchant 
to come to his house. His Lordship ask- 
ed the merchant whether he knew him? 
He answered, “No.” Cromwell then re- 
lated the circumstance of the merchant’s 
relieving a certain Englishman, and asked 
him if he remembered it? The merchant 
answered, that he had always made it his 
business to do good, but did not remember 
that circumstance. His Lordship then in- 
quired the reason of his coming to Eng- 
land; and upon the merchant’s telling him 
his siory, he so interested himseii, as soon 
to procure the payment of all his debts.— 
Cromwell then informed the merchant that 
_ he was himself the person he had thus re- 
lieved; amid for every ducat whieh the 
merchant had given him, he returned to 
the value of a hn » telling him,.that 
this was the payment of his debt. He then 
made him a munificent present, and asked 
him, whether he chose to settle in England, 
or return to hisown country ? The foreign- 








x= 





er chose the latter, and returned to spend ! 


‘ 





the remainder of his days in competence 
and quiet, after having experienced in Lord 
Essex as high an instance of generosity and 
gratitude as perhaps ever was known. 





ANECDOTES. 


Handel, whose divine compositions will 
render his name immortal, and seem to 
have proceeded from a heart glowing with 
the fire of a seraph, was, notwithstanding, 
a very gross mortal, and placed much hap- 
piness in good eating and drinking. Han- 
del had received a present of a dozen of 
capital champaign: the quantity was too 
small to present before his friends; he 
therefore reserved the delicious nectar for 
a private sip. Some time after, a party of 
friends were dining with him; Handel 
longed for a glass of his champaign, but 
could not think of a device for leaving the 
company. Of a sudden he assumed a mu- 
sing attitude, and, striking his forehead 
with his forefinger, he cried out, “ Ihave 
got one fought! I have got one tought.” 
(meaning thought.) The company, ima- 
gining that he had gone to commit to pa- 
per some divine harmonious idea, saw him 
depart with silent admiration. He return- 
ed to his friends, and very soon he had a 
second, third, and fourth tought. A wag, 
suspecting the frequency of St. Cecilia’s 
visits, followed Handel to an adjoining 
room, saw him enter a closet, embrace his 
lovely champaign, and swallow repeated 
doses of the divine liquor. The discovery 
communicated infinite mirth to the compa- 


ny, and Handel’s tought became very soon 
proverbial. 

At the conclusion of the American war, 
the boatswain of a seventy-four that was 
paid off, on his arrival in London, repaired 
to Monmouth-street, and there purchased 
a second-hand court-dress of a Knight of 
the Garter. His hair was dressed by a 
skilful operator; and, thus equipped, he 
went to Drury-Lane Theatre, and seated 
himself in one of the stage-boxes. There 
was nothing in his behaviour to betray that 
his dress was superior to his condition, and 
our honest seaman might have remained 
undiscovered in his court disguise, but for 
the following incident :—It happened, du- 
ring the evening, that two jolly tars belong- 
ing to the same vessel were seated in the 
front of the two shilling gallery, and soon 














ee 


| personage in the stage-box, the face of an 
old acquaintance. ‘They both insisted that 
it could be no other than their boatswain, 
‘and their attention was entirely drawn from 
the play to contemplate the metamorphosis 
‘of their old shipmate. So astonishing a 
change, the more fully they considered it, 
‘begat some doubts in their mind$; and 
‘they determined to hail him, as the only 
| means of solving their doubts. One of them 
‘cried out, Ho the boatawain of Achilles, a 
hoe! To this well know salutation, the 
boatswain, forgetting his fine clothes, an- 
swered—Hollo ! 





When Bajazet, after his defeat, was car- 
‘ried into the presence of Timur Lench, 
that is, Timur the !ame, vulgarly, Timur- 
lane, on perceiving that Bajazet had but 
one eye, Timur burst into loud laughter. 
The Turk, who could ill brook any inci- 
vility, said, fiercely, “ You may deride my 
misfortunes, Timur, but remember they 
‘might have happened to yourself. The 
disposal of kingdoms is in the hands of 
God, and their states depend on his will.” 
Timur replied, with equal haughtiness, “1 
agree with your observations; I did not 
laugh at your misfortune, but at a reflec- 
tion that has just occurred to my mind— 
how little value thrones and sceptres pos- 
sess in the judgment of God, who has taken 
a kingdom from a man with one eye, to 
give it to another with one leg.” 





At the beginning of the revolution in 
England, several persons of rank, who had 
been zealously serviceable in bringing 
about that event, but who, at the same 
time, possessed no great abilities, applied 
for some of the most considerable employ- 
ments under the new government. The 
Earl of Halifax was consulted on the pro- 
priety of admitting these claims. “I re- 
member,” said his Lordship, “ to have 
read in history, that Rome was saved by 
geese; but I do not recollect to have read 
that these ge¢se were made consuls.” 


Mr. Serjeant Gardner, being lame of one 
leg, and pleading before the late Judge 
Fortescue, who had little or no nose, the 
judge told him, “ He was ‘afraid he had 
but a lame cause of it.” “ Oh! my Jord,” 
said the serjeant, “ have but a liftle pa- 








thought they recognised in the well dressed! 





tience, and I’ll warrant I prove every thing 
as plain as the nose on your face.” 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO MY HIGHLY ESTEEMED KINSMAN, 


John L. Graham, Esq. aid-de-camp to his excellency 
De !Vitt Clinton 


Let thine eyes beam love, let thy young lips smile, 
And the cheer of thy heart be light ;— 

Let the undash’d spell of thy hopes beguile, 
And the joys of thy youth be bright! 


For the time may come, when the clouds of wo 
Shall bedim those young eyes of thine ; 

When the smile on thy lips shall no longer glow, 
And the cheer of thy heart decline. 


Ah! the time may come, when thy hopes shall fade, | 


And the joys of thy youth be gone ;— 
When thetove of thy bosom shall‘be betray’d! 
And the peace of thy soul be flown! 


Then smile, if thou canst, while the moments stay— 
While enjoyment and love await, 
Ere the scenes which inspire them, be torn away, 
And thy bosom be desolate! : 
G. or New-Jersey, 
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TO SARAH. 


Dear, loved companion, though I stray 

A tedious, mournful length away, 

Thy image never can depart— 

I feel its presence in my heart— 

Nor time, nor distance shall impair 

The lovely portrait painted there— 

‘Tis there I find those sparkling eyes, 

Those cheeks like morning's ruddy skies, 

Those lips that well become a fay, 

Where all the loves and graces play. 

These heavenly hues to understand, 

I ask no painter's helping hand, 

No shadow from his pencil drest 

To glitter on this faithful breast ; 

Mem’ry, with more consummate art, 

Has formed your portrait on my heart. 

MARTIN. 

Elkridge, near Baltimore, Jan. 1821. 
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THE PARTING. 


The evening, it was dark and chill, 
And sad was my poor heart, 

When forced by unrelenting fate, 
From her I loved to part. 

The tear-drop trembled in my eye, 
And I could scarcely speak ; 

My bosom laboured with a sigh, 
The blood forsook my cheek. 


For hopes and fears, and grief o’ercame 
My feelings like a flood, 
As by her side, that lonely night, 
All cheerlessly I stood. 
For many years had I essay’d 
The fair one’s love to gain ; 
And oft had told the moving tale, 
Of love and heartfelt pain. 


























But never had [ won a word 
Of promise to my ear; 

And still my love to her remain’d 
As fervent and sincere. 

And still that love shall ever last, 
The test of chance and time, 

Until beneath its kindred dust 
Sleeps this frail form of mine. 


Few words I spoke—these few declared 
My wishes—and I felt 
As if such faithful love as mine, 
Her tender heart must melt. 
But ah! no love reprid my love, 
No sighs did answer mine ! 
No kindly ray of hope to sooth— 
Of favour, not a sign. 


And yet she did not scorn me—no ! 
She proffer’d friendly hand, 

And proffer’d friendly feelings, too ' 
No more could [ demand. 

I told her I should love her still! 
For ever, and for ever : 

The tie that bound my heart to he: 
Should never, never sever. 


I raised her hand, as lily fair, 
Impress'd one gentle kiss ; 
Took one last look—and left her there ; 
And with her left my bliss. 
For ne'er shall be that hour forgot, 
Nor kiss that kiss destrey ; 
Whatever fate may be the lot 
Of one unknown to joy. 
H. 
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ANTICIPATION 


O! how enchanting to the eye, 
Anticipation’s scenes appear ! 

But how the cheating beauties fly 
When you approach the beauties near. 


It is a landscape soft and fair 
And every brightness centres there ;— 
The mountain high that bounds the view, 
Is wrapp’d around with clouds of blue ; 
And tinged with gold is every cloud 
Which does that distant mountain shroud ; 
Each hue wherewith the rainbow’s dight, 
The sun has penciled with his light 
Upon that sky; and made it seem 
The fabric of some fairy dream. 


’Tis distance makes the prospect fair 
And moulds the colours that are there : 
Approach we but that mountain high, 
The vain illusions straightway fly— 
The cloud and the bright hues it bore 
Shed their enchantment there no more ; 
Cliff upon cliff successive piled, 
Is all we see in this rude wild. 

RUDOLPH. 
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LINES, 


Written on the ruins of Fort Putnam, West- Point. 


Silent—O, Putnam ! thy battlements towering, 
Ofi has the hero found shelter in thee ; 
Now o’er thy ramparts the tempest is lowering, 


To crush the first cradle of blithe liberty! 


|| Time but o'ercomes thee—to dust thou art falling ; 
Vain is the tyrant—for mem'ry shall live! 

|; And when the cannon to battle is calling, 

We'll fly to the flag our forefathers did give. 


} 
} 


| Shall we forget to these vet’rans we’re owing 
| Many a drop of the blood they once shed ? 
| Shall we once feel the ungrateful blush glowing, 


As if every sense of our honour had fled ? 


| Putnam, one glance at thy walls now decaying, 
Would kindle the fire that burns in the brave; 
Our sires, on high, our deeds are surveying, 

| The finger of glory still points to the grave. 


Relic of them who in battle have welter'd ' 
Ne’er shall thy cannon the echa arise : 

The Eagle that once in thy portals was shelter’d 

| Shall soar in his fame beyond the blue skies 


| Ne’er shall the fife, nor the drum, gayly playing, 

| Beat thee to arms, or to glory and fame! 

| Ne’er wave the banner round which we are saying, 

‘* Fathers, we'll fight for our honour and name '"’ 
A CADET, or West-Poirr 


} 








From the Metropolitan. 


THE GRAVE OF CRAZY JANI 


BY THE LATE JOHN FINLAY. 


a 


Peaceful is the grave of lovers, 

When from all their cares they sleep, 
Soft the turf their bosom covers, 

And their eyes have ceased to weep. 
In this valley silent wandering, 

Oft have I walked at dewy e’en, 
Through the shades of twilight gathering, 

The lone grave of Crazy Jane. 


ee 


Oft I heard the voice of anguish 

Stealing down yon hawthorn glade, 

And I mark’d the soft eyes languish 

| Of a poor and hapless maid. 

Sull my heart, with pity bleeding, 
Listen’d to the melting strain ; 

| Ob! the canker, grief, was fading 

} On the cheek of Crazy Jane! 

| 


Every pang has pass'd away, 
Nor forsaken life's wild ocean, 
Cold she mingles with the clay. 
When the sun of silent evening 
Tinges all the western main, 
Then its radiance wild declining, 
Gilds the grave of Crazy Jane. 


| 

| 

| 

| ™ ee « 

Now her heart has stilld its motion, 
; 

| 


Mark the spot, where, silent wonder, 
Shakes the leafless hawthorn tree ; 
Oft she’d wander there, and ponder, 
Weeping o’er life's stormy sea. 
There, when morning frost, advancing, 
Crisps with ice the sleeping wave, 
See the red-breast softly chanting, 
O’er her bare and lonely grave. 








If thou, red-breast, knew’st her sorrow, 
Softer would thy wild note flow, 

Thou her plaintive voice would’st borrow, 
Sweetly warbling strains of wo. 

Yet when summer's suns are beaming 
And the winds have ceased to rage, 

Faithless, to the woods retiring 

‘Thou forsak’st her Jonely grave 
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LOWLAND MARY. 


Oh! never more her eye may weep— 
Never more her heart may sigh ; 

Nor sorrow in that fond heart beat, 
When you from lowland Mary hie. 


The rural maid for many a grief, 
Hath weeped the livelong day ; 

Her tears have fali’n like autumn leaf, 
By rude winds pass'd away. 


She weep'd a father lowly laid— 
She weep'd a brether’s death ; 

She weeps to know her lover stray’d, 
And sighs her dying breath. 


Then shun thee not the weeping eye 
Of her that loves thee dearly ; 

Turn and ease the painful sigh, 
She loves you most sincerely. 


* * * * * - 


Bat now her sorrow’s pass'd away— 
Her step is light and airy— 

Her beauty blushes in the day— 
Sweet lovely lowland Mary! 


It is the wild laugh of despair! 

Her tears are water drops of sorrow ! 
Glared is her eye, a shining there, 

It may not see the morrow ! 


Her very song is wild and new, 
Unlike the song-bird in the grove ; 
Every flower the lowlands grew, 
Is used to deck her crazy love. 


Then turn thee, Harry! turn thee here ! 
Look on the wild bewilder’d maid— 
* * = * - 2 
Had you not placed the heart-throb there, 
Her grave was not so early made. 


Her maiden form so pale, so sweet, 
Is floating on the billow ; 

The sea-weed is her winding sheet— 
The stony rock her pillow. 

. L. or ConnECTICUT. 
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LINES TO MY YOUNG DAUGHTER. 


The vision bas opened before thee, 
Its prospects enchantingly shine ; 

And the freshness of childhood is o’er thee, 
Its joys and its sorrows are thine ; 

And the hopes of to-morrow are twined 
With the smiles of to-day, oh, they dart 

~ Like a charm.on the sensitive mind, 

Or a pang on the delicate heart: 

And the warm wish of youth is awake, 
The cup of enjoyment to win ; 

And life’s early promises break, 
On the gayness that flutters within. 


Let them pass—let them pass, for they borrow 
Their light that is cheerful and gay; 

And the heart my be sleeping to-morrow, 
That enjoys them so fondly to-day. 

Oh! the world for thy young day, my love, 
Its bright sammer garlands hath twined ’ 

And its friendships and fancies have strove 
To enrapture the heart and the mind : 


Let them pass—let them pass, for they only 
| Can sweeten a moment and flee, 

| And sad, and dejected, and lonely, 

| Thy evening retirement shali be. 

j 

| 

| 


Give me back—tis the voice of the wise, 
The feelings I once did inherit ; 
O! they'll twine round the hepe in the skies, 
And burn with the joy of the spint. 
Remember the sun-beam that plays 
Round thy childhood so lovely and sweet, 
Will never rekindle its blaze, 
In the home of thy evening retreat; 





But the sun-beam that’s caught from above, 
Will brighten for ever and ever, 
And shine in thy bosom, my love, 
As pure and as holy as ever. 
FROM THE NORTH. 
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NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, MARCH 17, 1821. 











| 
j Bachelors’ meeting. —The Daily Advertiser informs 
‘us, that two hundred old bachelors assembled on Wed- 
nesday evening last, at the Auction Hotel, and had a 
great deal of fine speaking about the contemplated 
law for taxing them to promote literature among the 
old maids. The preamble and resolutions contain 
some unkind cuts, which gallant bachelors should have 
omitted. Some worthy single ladies, we learn, from 
the circumstance of the meeting being called at the 
Auction Hotel, had an idea that the crusty old bach- 
elors intended to offer themselves at auction, and those 
ladies were about to attend the sale, and probably 
would, but for receiving better information,—Col. 





o 
oe 


Mr. Huddy, the postmastor of Lismore, lately tra- 
velled, for a wager, from town to Fermey, in a Dun- 
| garvon oyster-tub, drawn by a pig, a badger, two 
;eats, a goose, and a hedgehog! The eccentric 








| Sportsman wore a large red night-cap, and merely 
\j used a large horn, and a pig-driver’s whip. Mr. 
|| Huddy is in his 97th year. This exploit assembled 
a numerous concourse of spectators, and was the 
| theme of conversation in that part of Ireland where 
| the feat was accomplished. 
| Southern District of New-York, ss. 
i BE 1T REMEMBERED, That on the twenty- 
|| (t.8.) fifth day of January, in the forty-fifth year of 
| the Independence of the United States of Ame- 
| rica, Edward Riley, of the said district, hath depo- 
sited in this office the title of a book, the right where- 
|| of he claims as proprietor, in the words following, to 
wit: 

** Riley's Vocal Melodies, first volume. Being a 
| Collection of American, English, Scotch, Irish, 
| Welch, French, German, Italian, Swiss, Tyrolese, 
Danish, Swedish, Turkish, Hebrew, and Chinese 
Airs, adapted to American Words, and arranged for 
the Piano Forte. The Poetry by Samuel Woodworth, 
‘| and other Native Bards.” 
| In conformity to the act of the Congress of the Uni- 

ted States, entitled “ An act for the encouragement 











|| of learning, by securing the copies of maps, charts, 


and books, to the authors and proprietors of such co- 
pies, during the time therein mentioned ;” and, also, 
| to an act, entitled “ An act supplementary to an act, 

entitled an act for the encouragement of learning, by 
securing the copies of maps, charts, and books, to the 
authors and proprietors of such copies, during the 








times therein mentioned, and extending the be 


RARY CABINET. 
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thereof to the arts of designing, engraving, and etch. 


1} ing historical and other prints. ’ 


| 
| 
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GILBERT LIViNGSTON THOMPSON 
Clerk of the Southern District of New- Yor) 
LATELY RECEIVED, 

The genuine Malabar Dentrifice, prepared hy R. 

Reverington, Dentist to Her Majesty, Queen Caroline, 
| London. 
The very superior advantage of the Malabar tooth 
| powder, warrants it to restore the worst discoloured 
| teeth to a beautiful ivory white, and to give an addi- 
‘tional lustre to those teeth which are already perfect 
| It will likewise cause the gums and (ips to be healthy, 
| by producing a lively coggl appearance, which is so 
admirable an acquisition to a handsome set of teeth. 

Sold, by appointment of the British Agent, by E 
& S. ROCKWELL, Jewellers, No 192 Broadway, 
in large size boxes, at 75 cents each. 
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MARRIED, 


On Saturday evening, 10th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
John Al Burtis, Mr. John Gled, to Miss Jane Paul, 
both of this city. 

Same day, by the Rev. Dr. Spring, Mr. Bernard 
S. Williams, to Miss Eliza Ann Desherry, both of 
this city. 

Same day, by the Rev. Mr. Cox, Mr. John 8. 
Smith, bookseller, to Miss Harriet Connor, daughter 
of Mr. John Connor. 

On Tuesday evening, 13th inst. by the Rev. Dr. 
Romeyn, Mr. William M‘Kinney, to Miss Eliza Ann, 
daughter of Mr. Daniel Megei, all of this city. 

At Canandaigua, on the 4th inst. at St. John’s 
Church, by the Right Rev. Bishop Hobart, Palmer 
Cleveland Esq. of Ogdensburgh, to Miss Catherine 
Ann, eldest daughter of the late Henry Gilbert Liv. 
ingston, of New-York, 

At Lioomfield, on the 6th inst. by the Rev. Mr 
Dow, Peter Shaddle, Upholsterer, of New-York, to 








'| Miss Eleanor Cadmus, of Bloomfield. 


| In North-Carolina, Lieut. Jobn Paul Zantzinger, 
of the U.S. Navy, to Miss Susan R. Hipkins, daugh- 
ter of Capt. John Hipkins, of Norfolk. 

At New-Rochelle, on the 10th inst. by the Rev. M: 
Kearney, Mr. James E. Pell, of Haerlem, to Miss 
Margaret, daughter of David T. Pell, of Pelham. 








DIED, 


On Saturday, 10th inst. after a short illness, Mr 
John Purdy, aged 61 years. 

On Sunday, 11th inst. Margaret Shippen Lyncli, 
aged 32 years, wife of D. Lynch, jun. Esq. 

Same day, Sameul B. the infant son of Daniel B. 
Hempsied, from having accidently got a bean into 
the larynx. 

On Wednesday evening last, of aa injury caused 
hy falling from a horse on Monday last, Mr. John B. 
Spicer, merchant, of this city, of the firm of Spice: 
& Thorn. 


Same day, after a lingering illness, Mr. Robert 
Brown, aged 31 years. 


At Philadelphia, Mr. William Dickson, merchant, 
aged 36 years. 
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